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THE ETHICS OF CONFORMITY 



PROFESSOR EMIL C. WILM, PH.D. 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 



The student of the history of science is frequently struck by the 
complexity of modern thought. While it was entirely within the 
range of possibility for a scholar of the time of Aristotle or of Leib- 
nitz to compass all human knowledge, to be indeed a master of the 
arts, no one today, no matter what his native endowment or his 
industry may be, can hope to do more than acquaint himself with 
the method of scientific study, to command in detail a definitely 
limited field of investigation, and perhaps, if time and strength allow, 
to familiarize himself with the general results of the various lines 
of historical, scientific, and literary research sufficiently to satisfy 
conventional demands, and to answer for himself, if he cares to, 
some of the more fundamental questions affecting life and practice. 

The result of this astounding development after centuries of com- 
parative intellectual quiescence has been what might well have been 
anticipated. The experience of exhilaration and delight which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the great lines of scientific advance has been 
succeeded by one of perplexity and baffled impotence in the face of 
certain problems of ethical and religious import, particularly, for 
which traditional solutions are no longer available. Many of the 
old landmarks of belief have been either completely swept away, 
or are about to yield under the pressure and grind of the mighty 
flood of scientific and historical criticism beating against them. 
Many views formerly believed to involve grave moral and practical 
issues have all but disappeared from among us. Some of these have 
been abandoned only after a prolonged and bitter struggle; others 
have slipped out of our thought unawares, owing either to a process 
of gradual corrosion, or else to the rise of other and more engrossing 
interests. It is quite natural also, where so much is found untenable, 
that a tendency should grow up to suspect everything which bears 
upon it the marks of age and tradition. The tendency to wholesale 
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abandonment has, in the absence of clear standards of truth and 
value, extended to, and thoroughly involved, not only theoretical 
beliefs, but, what is more serious, customs, moral standards, ideals, 
and institutions as well. As the theorists of society and the state 
of a former time concluded that, since society and the state were 
not divine institutions, but a mere human artifice, the result of com- 
pacts made by men for their mutual benefit, these institutions could 
again be dissolved by men when the benefits contemplated no longer 
accrued, so many in our time have seemed to lapse into the crude 
individualism of the eighteenth century, and have declared that, 
since the moral code, or the sacred writings, or the church, or the 
family are not divine institutions in an old and crude sense of the 
term, they are therefore of no further significance or value. In spite 
of the great progress of social and political philosophy and our 
theoretical insight into the fact that each of us, though a unit, is still 
an organic part of a larger whole and can deserve and enjoy liberty 
only under law, we are still widely disposed to emphasize our rights 
and forget our duties, and, in general, to underestimate the signi- 
ficance of the institutional life in virtue of which we have become 
what we are. The sabbath, with some, interferes with the right 
to work; with others, with the right to play; the legal regulation of 
the liquor traffic interferes with the right — well, to starve one's family, 
or it even checks the free development of social and aesthetic senti- 
ments; marriage cuts across the lines of natural affinity and is incom- 
patible with a many-sided personal development; and law and 
order in general are felt to be inconvenient restrictions of our natural 
rights and opportunities from which we are often justified in freeing 
ourselves. 

Now, while much of this restiveness can doubtless be explained 
by assigning its social causes and motives, and while the right to 
fresh initiative in thought and action must, if there is to be progress, 
ever be held inviolate, and while there will always be times when the 
established must firmly be resisted and even destroyed, yet it must 
be plain that the present is no time to urge a destructive policy. 
Rather is it a time when a strong effort should be made, not indeed 
to arrest the progress of science — that would be an uncalled-for 
task — but to stem the tide of ill-considered and reckless criticism, 
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and systematically, by teaching and example, to resist the wanton 
destruction of the vast treasures of human experience as crystallized 
in customs, morals, and institutions, the result of the thoughts, 
impulses, and instincts of countless millions of men and women, 
and the precious right and inheritance of each new generation. It 
should be remembered, in the first place, that no individual or nation 
can realize its best possibilities when afflicted with that most debili- 
tating of all intellectual maladies, a chronic skepticism. " The deepest, 
nay the only theme of the world's history," says Goethe, "is the con- 
flict of faith and unbelief. The epochs in which faith, of whatever 
form it may be, prevails, are marked epochs in human history, 
full of heart-stirring memories and of substantial gain for all after- 
times." The reason why his subjects were not heroes, but only 
half-heroes, says Carlyle in his essay on Johnson, Rousseau, and 
Burns, was not the want of organization for men of letters, or any 
other adventitious reason. The fatal misery of the literary man, 
to quote the powerful words of Carlyle, 

was the spiritual paralysis of the age in which his life lay; whereby his life too, 
do what he might, was half paralyzed. The eighteenth was a skeptical century: 
in which little word there is a whole Pandora's Box of miseries. Skepticism means 
not intellectual doubt alone, but moral doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, 

spiritual paralysis That was not an age of faith, an age of heroes ! The 

very possibility of heroism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds 
of all. Heroism was gone forever; triviality, formulism, and commonplace were 
come forever. The "age of miracles" had been, or perhaps had not been; but 
it was not any longer. An effete world; wherein wonder, greatness, Godhood 
could not now dwell — in one word, a godless world ! 

"It must be a duty especially laid upon us," says G. Stanley 
Hall, one of our own most accomplished scholars, " to see that nega- 
tions do not cause religious indifference, but are swallowed up in 
essential and glorious affirmations, for the measure of man's power 
in the world is his capacity for belief and not that for doubt." 

It is the high duty of the intellectual leaders of this time, in the 
second place, to seek to create a large and vital appreciation of the 
vast significance of the institutional life of which we form a part; 
to define anew the true relation of the individual to the social whole, 
and of the present to the historical past of which we are the natural 
outgrowth and issue; to develop and strengthen the historical sense 
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on the possession of which we often pride ourselves, but to which 
we have, after all, rendered lip service only. The value of our spir- 
itual inheritance from the past is, I am confident, still greatly under- 
estimated. This applies not so much to our scientific inheritance, 
which has, owing to the comparative meagerness of empirical mate- 
rials in the past, not been so great, but it does apply pre-eminently 
to those sciences which depend mainly upon introspective methods 
for their materials, and to morality, custom, laws, and institutions 
which represent, if one may say so, the precipitated result of the 
common experiences of all mankind. It is a propitious sign that 
men of technical training and highly critical spirit have in no uncer- 
tain terms called attention to the significance for social welfare of 
existing morality and institutions. So the late Henry Sidgwick, 
after subjecting common morality to what is perhaps the most search- 
ing criticism existing in any language, has this to say in a forceful and 
eloquent passage which every student of moral and institutional life 
would do well to lay to heart: 

The Utilitarian must repudiate altogether that temper of rebellion against 
established morality, as something purely external and conventional, into which 
the reflective mind is always apt to fall when it is first convinced that the estab- 
lished rules are not intrinsically reasonable. He must, of course, also repudiate 
as superstitious that awe of it as an absolute or divine code which intuitional 
moralists inculcate. Still, he will contemplate it with reverence and wonder, 
as a marvelous product of nature, the result of long centuries of growth, showing 
in many parts that fine adaptation of means to complex exigencies as the most 
elaborate organisms exhibit; he will handle it with respectful delicacy as a mechan- 
ism, constructed of the fluid element of opinions and dispositions, by the indis- 
pensable aid of which the actual quantum of human happiness is actually being 
produced: a mechanism which no politicians or philosophers could create, yet, 
without which the harder and coarser machinery of law could not be permanently 
maintained, and the life of man would become, as Hobbes forcibly expresses it, 
"solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short." 

Our plain duty toward our scientific, moral, and institutional 
inheritance will accordingly be, not to neglect or destroy, but to 
evaluate and conserve. And this is often not so difficult to do if 
one only has a mind to address himself to the task. Whatever, 
for example, may be our views of the origin of the literatures which 
constitute the Bible, or of their scientific or historical accuracy, 
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there can be no doubt about their significance for our moral and reli- 
gious life, representing as they do the accumulated wisdom of a race 
gifted above all others with moral and religious genius, and contain- 
ing many passages whose dash and finish entitle them to a place 
of highest distinction among the noblest literatures of the world. 
To lose the Hebrew Scriptures would be to forfeit one of the finest 
fruits of our common civilization. Again, moral laws, though not 
invented and arbitrarily delivered by God in an old and crude sense, 
are nevertheless, as we have already seen, absolutely indispensable 
instruments of moral and social life, and by their universality and 
suggestive force still vie with the starry heavens in filling men's 
bosoms with awe and inspiration. And conscience, we say, is not 
the voice of God implanted in the heart as an infallible guide to action, 
but, to use Paulsen's words, only the will and voice of society to whose 
bidding the individual, owing to the cumulative force of social tra- 
dition, gives a ready obedience. Well, what then ? Is the function 
of conscience in any way impaired, or its social value diminished, 
by theories of its origin? Does language lose its function as an 
instrument of communication by theories of its natural origin and 
continuous growth ? And what of the finality of the Christian religion ? 
Has it inherent in it the elements of permanence ? Well, one might 
inquire in turn, What of faith, hope, and love ? Are these of evanes- 
cent interest and value, soon to be outgrown ? And is Jesus really 
divine ? And does he indeed still live ? To this we ask once more, 
Is patience divine, and self-forgetful devotion, and spiritual-minded- 
ness, and obedience unto death ? Or can any good man or happy 
deed perish and pass into nothingness ? His body indeed is not here. 
But the master's spirit with all its subtle force and charm, his pro- 
found personality, is still with us, and is increasingly with us, the very 
essence, according to Harnack, of Christianity itself: "a personality so 
strong, so pure, so noble, as to leave an indelible impress upon the 
human mind, which far from fading rather grows, and gives promise 
of growing till it shall remold humanity into its likeness." 



